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PROTESSOR HEDWIG AND MRS, HEDWIG AT NOME, 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER I.—YES OR NO. 


In a parlour whose furniture looked better by candle- 
light than by the unsparing beams of the sun sat an 
elderly couple who, though one in the yoke of married 
life, were two most distinctly at that moment, so far as 
thought and intent went. 

The husband, somewhat beyond a sexagenarian, was 
rather diminutive in person, with a wrinkled, dark- 
skinned face, in which two eyes, capable of the most 
varied expression, redeemed by their power any defect 
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of beauty about it. He was in a state of mental abstrac- 
tion; one hand, holding a pen, rested on the arm of his 
chair, the other played nervously with a coat-button, 
that, by means of many such absent fits, had become 
loosened, and threatened with a few twists more to drop 
from its place, as the one above it had done. On the 
table at his side lay a manuscript and sundry books, 
with all manner of writing apparatus; but his eyes were 
fixed on the fire, and any one watching the various ex- 
pressions that now shaded, now lit up his face, might 
have fancied he was holding converse with such figures 
as imagination conjured up among the glowing embers. 


B Prick Ont PENNY. 
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The wife had been possessed of considerable beauty in 
her youth, and even now was comely an@ pleasing ; her 
delicate complexion Hd not entirely faded ; her soft bite 
eye retained its mildneas, though its brillilancy was 
dimmed ; her features wefe regular; and her Hair, which 
no modern invention falsified from gray to a more youthful 
hue, was neatly braided, and confined by the simplest 
and prettiest of caps. She had been tall, and of no un- 
graceful figure; but a somewhat retiring character was 
portrayed now, in the stooping shoulder and bending 
back, that robbed her of height; and gave her a timid 
and dependent look that corresponded with the expres- 


sion of her face. és 


She, too, was absorbed, but not in the depths in 
which her husband was disporting. Very shallow was 
the Lethe necessary to drown her memory of present 
things: she companied with nothing great; she had no 
great sorrows, no great joys, no great cares, as people 
commonly count greatness; yet all were great to her. 
At the moment when her companion was following out 
a theory respecting principles of the very name of which 
she was ignorant, she was considering eat a new cir 
pet for the parlour they were sitting in would cost. 
She had measured the floor in the dayne, and, having 
computed the number of yards, was dafisg a rather high 
exercise of mental arithifietic, and saying to herself, 
“ Kidderminstét at 33. Say, or Wilton ‘at 2s. 6d. might 
do. Well; that wotild be—let me see-—six——” 

“No doubt, no détibt,’ said the Professor, a 
from his teverie and ¢htting short her c&lculation; “ 
see the whole nowy beautiful itttricacy—unravelled— 
drawn out to a straight thread when once the end i8 
caught.” Whereupon, without beilig aware that he had 
made his wifs prick her finger very severely by his un- 
expected retiirh from dream-landj t6 say fiothing of the 
discomfited rotit to whith he had put the pounds, shil- 
lings, ahd petice table, he séited himself at his mant- 
script, dipped his dry pen in the ink, and went t6 work: 
Mrs. Professor, tieanwhile, having uttered ati ittvolui- 
tary “ oh !” coriforted her wounded finger as well aa she 
could, and tried to recommetice her multiplication ; biit, 
if her husband had wnrayelled his “ delightful inttica- 
cies,” he had tangled hers past all hef powers to un- 
twine—not & figure would stand steady 6n its legs while 
she went in search of the next; antl she was compelled 
to give up the problem till the next day; when she would 
have the comfortable help of her slate. 

The Professor continued to write at a gallop} and his 
wife, althongh she had seen him do the samé almost 
every evening for so many years, dropped all thé 
thoughts that had, one by one, occupied her—some éoh- 
cerning the sprigs she wis working, somé of the new 
pudding receipt she had that day copiéd int6 Her book, 
and some as to whether the people who had come to 
live next door would ptt out their washing; making, 
with others of the kind, a maze not unlike the pattern 
on a Turkey carpet, in which nothing is bright or dis- 
tinct: all these, I say, with her last mental arithmetical 
flight, she dropped, to meditate on the surprising rate 
at which her husband’s pen went, and on his incompre- 
hensible powers, for which she felt as much reverence as 
any inhabitant of Thibet could entertain for his lama. 

The little timepiece had already struck nine: the 
Professor still wrote. His wife at length ventured to 
fold up her work, put her thimble and thread and scis- 
sors in her box, and turn the key in the lock with as 
loud a click as she could make. 

“Time advancing !” exclaimed the Professor, looking 
at his watch; “it is a happy thing that I have so 
orderly a wife, or my health would suffer.” 





The frugal supper—which was never delayed beyond 
nine; except when the Professor overturned the file, for 
his wife was punctuality herself—came, and wag rather 
moré cheérful than on ordihary éccasions. The Pfofessor, 
as if Weatied with high things, by Feas6n of the exalted 
flight he had taken amofig them, deséended to affairs 
within his wife’s province, and entered with 4 ¥éfy sus- 
picious gusto (if she had but remembered past experi- 
ences, poor simple heart !) into details of matters in the 
house and out of the house, with which he never 
meddled except when on his present tack. 

Emboldened by his gracious manner, his wife at 
length began on a subject which had greatly interested 
her during the day, and which had originated the cal- 
culations respecting the carpet, and had, in fact, lain 
latent in her mind, suggesting thoughts, and mingling 
with them, in one shape or another, ever since. 

“ Have you thought any more of the letter, my dear ?” 
she asked, placing the things on the tray ready for 
removal, 

“ Letter!” said the Professor, stretching himself at 
the full of his little length on the chair, and resting one 
foot on his stool, while he nursed the other on his knee, 
ti position always indicating a state of mental repose 
and satisfaction his wife well knew. 

“ The letter from Mr. Fairfax, love,” she said. : 

* Fairfax P—oh, truej” plied the Professor. “No, 
T liave had other far moré iififortant things to think of.” 

“More important to yoti déar, but to him—whit do 
you think P” sa 

Theré Was evidently some péWetfil undet-currétit in 
thé Professor’s mind that céttied hit Steadily oft bver 
every Obstacle ; for & mometit he lodked fis if he Would 
say, Of what consequencé is Mr. Fattfax’s itnportiitice to 
ine P” aid that in fot the most e totie; btté that 
moment with its look passéd; and he atswered; * Pro- 
bably he will wish to know fay decision.” 

« And what will you decide, love ?* asked the lady, 

itig in cotitage with éach success: / 

“Oh, I think—I thitik—I haven't thotight abotit it,” 
he answered. 

“ But you will, love, surely ?” said his wife. 

“T will—yes—I will—but het tonight; at fti¥ rate, 
not till I have done with & subjéet of anothe® adit: After 
that; if yout like, we will talle it over togethet.” : 

Poor deat Mis. Professot Hedwig! she was fairly 
caught in the web her wily htisband had spun for her. 
Talk it over together! shé would let lita finish off any 
subject, or évery stibject coribined in O18, of sich 
charting teriis. She sifiiled otie of her seretiest, siect- 
est Bifiiles ; and her sitiiles wéf6 always swect and serene. 

Wheretipon, the supper beitig temoved, her husband 
addressed himself to the thick manuscript ott Whith he 
had been engaged, and, rather evading her @a#dlid, in- 
nocent eyes, said, “ Then I will go tlirou#h what I have 
written, to you; it’s not much—large writing, and only 
one side, you know,” he remarked, as he saw her dis- 
consolate look at the bulk of the manuscript. 

“We shall soon get through it,” he continued: “ it’s 
so much better for me to read aloud my own mind; and 
I am sure you are interested in your husband’s works.” 

This masterly stroke effected its purpose. Conster- 
nation at the weary hour before her was followed by 
resignation and patience; she made one faint remon- 
strance. 

“Then, after you have done, you will settle about 
Miss Awdrie ?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the Professor, clearing 
his throat to begin. 

Then she unlocked her box, and, taking out her work, 
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counted the threads for the next sprig, while he pro- 
cceded. 

Enraptured with his own thoughts in his own words, 
the Professor soon ceased to cast an eye on his wife, to 
see if she had listened with due attention; and, although 
she began with all possible decorum, and looked up 
every time he did, to show that she was awake, if not to 
the subject, at least to the sound, yet, as he became less 
vigilant, she relaxed in her efforts, and, had not one pre- 
yailing theme occupied her, it is questionable if she 
would have been long awake in any sense. 

The Professor’s theme was “ Ancient ‘Tragedy ;” his 
wife’s was “Furniture, Ancient and Modern :” though 
ancient was before her eyes and around her, the modern 
as yet was in the upholsterer’s shop and her imagination. 

As to the following up the sum of the carpet, that 
would have been a wild endeavour while the Professor 
was running on with long Greek names, and expecting 
her to listen to what he said of them; and, even when 
she could see that he had forgotten her official capacity 
as hearer, it was beyond her to count under the pressure 
of a noise; so, abandoning all commercial arrangements, 
she wandered off to such as required less labour and 
were as full of satisfaction. 

“ This carpet,” she thought, “ will do very well for the 
little room, and the carpet there for the best bedroom, 
and the one there will go into our room—just make 
three tidy slips for round the bed, and a bit before the 
table. The best bedroom will look nicely then, only the 
fresh carpet will make the curtains look shabby. They 
are poor things, that’s certain—some cheap chintz; but, 
when the lining comés to be considered, I don’t know 
but stuff is as moderate. Let me see: two windows, 
and two curtains to each; and how long ?” 

She was so entirely in the best bedroom while thus 
endeavouring to get at the length of the curtains that, 
when the Professor, who had noticed her abstracted air 
and took it for attention, suddenly exclaimed, “I con- 
sider that conclusive ; don’t you ?” she had some difficulty 
in coming back to her true place and circumstances, and 
replying, with a nervous start, “ Very much so, love.” 
She saw that it wouldn’t do to indulge in ideals again ; 
so, with a stealthy glance at the timepiece now and then, 
and a firm belief that it must have stopped more than 
once, she gave herself up to “ Ancient Tragedy,” what- 
ever that might be. 

The most remote end comes at last. The Professor 
concluded his work in tones of triumphant energy. 
“ They'll be clever to disprove that, eh ?” he said, taking 
off his spectacles and leaning back in his chair, somewhat 
exhausted. 

“T shouldn’t think any one would attempt to do it, 
love,” said Mrs. Hedwig. 

“ Ah, child! you don’t know the world,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “ the literary world especially, in which truth is 
not the object for which men fight, but the mastery.” 

“Then it must be a very wicked world, and I’m glad 
I don’t know it, love.” 

“You seemed to enjoy it,” said the Professor. “TI 
noticed especially your attention while I read the com- 
ment on that exquisite passage in Euripides. You re- 
member it: it begins 

“ Yes, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, nervously, conscious 
that she was most likely at that moment moving the 
carpet from the little parlour to the best bedroom: “ it 
was very pretty indeed, all of it, and I’m sure it’s always 
wonderful to me how youcan write it at all, and so fast, 
too !”” 

The momentary delusion as to her having entered 
into the spirit of his work yanished, and he again took 





up his manuscript, but in silence. This was too much 

even for Mrs. Hedwig. She exclaimed, in a somewhat 
proachful tone, “ You said, love, that, after you had 

read that, we would talk over Mr. Fairfax’s letter.” 

“Where is it?” asked the Professor, with a slight 
show of impatience, laying the papers down. 

“Tn the cardrack,” said Mrs. Hedwig, rising to get it 
and placing it before him. 

“Tt is a strange application,” said the Professor, 
having read it. “ What could have made him fix on me, 
or even think of me? I haven’t met him for many 
years.” 

* But docsn’t he say in the letter, dear, that Miss 
Awdrie’s father knew you once ?” 

“We were all three at Oxford together,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “ and somewhat intimate; but I _ sight of him 
when we settled in life.” 

“Wouldn’t it be through young Fair fas, dear—Martin’s 
friend ?” 

“ Possibly,” answered the Professor, carelessly ; ‘ but 
it matters little why I am asked: the question is, what 
answer to give.” 

* Yes, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, increasing consider- 
ably in animation, “ that’s the question.” 

“ Well, it’s a point more for your decision than mine,” 
said her husband. “I am afraid you will find it a grent 
tie, and a burthen and an interruption to your usual 
habits.” 

Mrs. Hedwig could not entertain the three aspects 
of “tie, burthen, and interruption” all at once; and, as 
it would have taken too much time to scrutinize them 
separately, she replied rather to the spirit of her hus- 
band’s speech, saying— 

“Then you think we had better say no ?” 

“It will be a considerable improvement of income,” 
said the Professor, “ enabling us to give new advantages 
to Martin, and might prove an agreeable resource to you, 
during hours in which now you are left alone.” 

*Tncreased income,” “advantages to Martin,” and 
“agreeable resource :” here were three things again. 
Why would not the Professor give her one at a time? 
But she met the difficulty as she had done- before, and 
answered to the spirit of the whole : 

“Then, love, IT suppose we had better say yes ?” 

And so the balance was held between “ yes” and “ no” 
for half an hour, when it fell in favour of “ yes;” and the 
Professor wrote an answer to the letter of Mr. Fairfax, 
stating that he and his wife were willing to receive 
Miss Awdrie as a member of their family, cn the terms 
proposed, desiring to know at what time they might 
expect her. 

“ Stop!” he cried as Mrs. Hedwig was going to secure 
it, to be ready for the early morning post; “ Fairfax used 
to be no mean authority on these points. I shall first 
put in a query or two, and feel his pulse as to whether 
he runs with me.” 

So poor Mrs. Hedwig stood ; for she had put her chair 
away, determined not to sit down again, wearily waiting 
while paragraph after paragraph filled up that sheet and 
covered another, right glad at last to see it folded and 
directed and complete for its despatch to the office. 


CHAPTER Il.—BLACK SHEEP IN ARCADIA, 

Ir was a pleasant street in which Professor Hedwig 
lived—on the outskirts of the town—sufficiently wide, 
and commanding a view of distant hills at the end, which 
opened into fields and gardeners’ grounds. The Pro- 
fessor called it Arcadia ; he looked on it asa region dear 
to the Muses and friendly to contemplation. No rattling 
omnibus invaded it ; it was far from the station ; the only 
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shop it contained was the baker’s, that formed one cor- 
ner. Carts and carriages seldom troubled it, for it stood 
back from the haunts of men. ° Ps 

But even “ Arcadia” could not boast perfection. The 
blemishes in this fair spot of earth were the Professor's 
fellow-inhabitants ; these too often disturbed his flowery 
dreams, and brought him into consciousness that he 
was surrounded by mortals of a most common-place 
order—grovellers, insensibles, eyesores to both mental 
and physical vision. 

There was the late neighbour on the right, Mrs. Simp- 
son, for instance: she had washed at home, and every 
other week the long narrow garden at the back of the 
house had been regularly hung with every variety of 
flag and banner, so as to destroy his view from the room 
he usually sat in. Thus a favourite hill in the distance, 
which he had named Hymettus, and which he loved to 
gaze on, conjuring up its proper surroundings, was 
veiled for two or three days by a sheet or tablecloth 
flapping about in the wind right before it. 

Glad, very glad he was when Mrs. Simpson was gone; 
and, as the clothes not unfrequently blew over the hedge 
and smothered Mrs. Hedwig’s flowers, though she never 
complained, she also was much interested in the question, 
Will the new people put out their washing ? 

‘Then there was the neighbour to the left: his 
daughter had begun to learn the pianoforte. The houses 
were sufficiently thick in the walls for their size; but 
what walls can keep ont a noise that we hate to hear ? 
The Professor heartily hated little Miss Robinson’s piano- 
forte playing and practising, and especially when she 
played, as she was fond of doing, with the window open. 
He got the full advantage of all her crashes among the 
keys; her repeated beginnings of the same “ favourite 
air,” her scales, and even of her counting. “ Mrs. Hed- 
wig! Mra, Hedwig!” he would sometimes cry, rushing 
distractedly out of his study; “shut all the back win- 
dows, every one directly, and bring me some cotton wool 
for my ears—odious jargon of discord !” 

As Mrs. Hedwig had no ear for music, she did not 
object to the Robinsons ; she was so used to the practis- 
ing, she did.not hear it ; and the “ one, two, three, four,” 
or “one and, two and, three and, four and /” that irri- 
tated her husband beyond description did not offend 
her. 

The opposite neighbours were a far greater grievance 
to her than Mr. Robinsoy daughters, or even Mrs. Simp- 
son’s flags—they were so inquisitive; and, as Mrs. Hed- 
wig was of a most shrinking fafure, there was nothing 
on which she was more sensitive than being spied upon. 
It was true she did nothing she was ashamed of; but 
that was no reason why it was all to be made neighbours’ 
talk. 

There were the three Miss Parsonses, who lived directly 
opposite ; the street being a little higher on their side 
of the way, they had an advantage in staring, and, 
from one window or another, they could, with the help 
of a little guessing, and a good deal of imagination, find 
out everything that transpired at the Professor’s—in the 
front rooms, that is to say. 

They knew when the small shoulder of mutton which 
they saw the butcher bring on Tuesday was roasted ; 
they knew how long it lasted cold; they knew when it 
terminated in a hash; they could almost tell if it was 
served with sippets on the dish. For the Professor and 
his wife dined always in the front parlour. 

They were as regular at their places of observation as 
any astronomer watching for heavenly phenomena. If 
Miss Parsons was “ seeing” to the dinner in the culinary 
offices, Miss Jane was at the window with a newspaper, 





or some crochet, which was meant as a blind to the 
Hedwigs; but the Professor’s wife was not to be taken 
in by that. Then, again, if Miss Jane was in the garden 
with the flowers, or “ getting up” a new collar in the laun- 
dry, Miss Jemima took the place, with no crochet, no 
newspaper, no blind whatever, but a dead stare, never 
diverted except by a stray passer-by, or a caller at the 
Robinsons, the Simpsons, or any other neighbour up and 
down the street as far as she could see. 

Mrs. Hedwig had put up the thickest blinds she could 
get, and made them as high as she could, without 
darkening the rooms, and had stout rollers from the top : 
more was out of her power. But, happily for her, her 
avocations engaged her much in the back of the house, 
and she was not apt to dwell on things that disturbed 
her; so the Parsonses were smaller evils to her than 
they would have proved to many of her shy, retiring 
nature. 

A few days after the Professor’s letter had gone to Mr. 
Fairfax, Mrs. Hedwig, having, received full permission 
to make such alterations and additions as she deemed 
necessary, proceeded to the matters on which her mind 
was intent the night on which she had to listen to Euri- 
pides, and her husband’s sentiments upon him. 

The price having been duly settled on her sia‘a, a 
Kidderminster carpet gay and good was laid down in 
the best parlour, and the others fell into inferior places, 
according to her design. 

“ Reds and brownsare decidedly the best colours, love,” 
she said, as the Professor stood looking at the effect, and 
wishing it had been green—“ the eye’s repose.” “ Greens 
fade, and blues get the dirt and turn pale. I assure 
you reds and browns are the best for wear,” said she, 
picking up the loose threads that lay about. 

“ When they covered their floors with fresh rushes, 
they had green, and the faded were easily renewed.” 

“Dearest love, think how much dirt and dust there 
must have been with them. I’msure I’m very glad thai 
we've got carpets.” 

“The world has grown luxurious; but the departure 
of its simplicity is no advance towards enjoyment. 

** Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron blue—” 
sang the Professor, or rather chanted, as he left the 
room. 

“ What a very odd man he is !” thought his wife; “ the 
idea of rushes! I know they used to have them in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time; but I’m sure if he had to keep the 
rooms clean and nice, he wouldn’t wish them back again. 
And, as to ivy over the porch, he knows I’m afraid of my 
life at the sight. of an earwig, and ivy always brings 
them. I have put mignonette on each side of the door 
into the garden. I wonder who Lucy is? What gown 
did he say? A blue apron: well, I like a black one. 
Perhaps Miss Awdrie’s name is Lucy; or it may be it’s 
only one of the old songs he’s so fond of.” Whereupon, 
having finished picking up the threads, and settled her 
mind that, whatever he might say, red and brown were 
the best colours, she went on to inspect the transition of 
curtains, all of which marched after their respective 
carpets in proper order, those in the best parlour being 
replaced by handsome red moreen, with gold-coloured 
trimming. 

Now every time the truck from Mr. James the up- 
holsterer, or the young man from the same with a roll 
beneath his arm, stopped at the Professor’s door, it 
occasioned a panic of inquiring surprise among the 
three Miss Parsonses: what could be going on ? 
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“T say it has something to do with that letter,” said 
Miss Parsons. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Miss Jane; “I shan’t 
forget in a hurry what a fuss Mrs. Hedwig made to send 
the answer to the post: she sent Eliza off with it full 
ten minutes sooner than she ever does.” 

“Oh, yes; there was something in that, I know,” 
chimed in Miss Jemima. “Don’t you remember how 
she took it open to the Professor as he came in at the 
door, and they went into the front parlour to read it 
together ?” 

“ He didn’t stop long,” said Miss Parsons. 

“No, but she did, and read it over and over again ; 
ib was no common letter, depend on it: I said so then, 
and I say so now.” 

“TI think Jemima is right,” said Miss Jane, with a 
solemnity equal to her sister’s enthusiasm. ‘ Perhaps— 
is Martin going to be married? They wouldn’t have a 
new carpet for nothing.” 

“ As to that,” said Miss Parsons, “ they really wanted 
one: it’s not too soon; but Martin may be going to be 
married. She is so very close there’s no getting any- 
thing out of her; and the Stevenses and the Norths and 
the Robinsons know no more of their concerns than we 
do.” 

“Oh, they are very unneighbourly,” said Miss Jane. 

But they were not to be damped in their neighbourly 
sympathies by Mrs. Hedwig’s unworthy coldness; their 
fixed resolve was to call, on some pretence, and find out 
if anything really was “ going on.” Unfortunately Mrs. 
Hedwig was two visits in their debt already ; but, when 
the new curtains adorned the windows, they could con- 
tain themselves no longer; so that very day they would 
call, with or without pretence, or how could they be 
expected to sleep that night P 

“Mrs. Hedwig at home, Eliza?” said Miss Parsons, 
in a caressing tone, when the door opened. 

Eliza looked troubled. Her mistress was at home; 
she knew it, and so did Miss Parsons, she was quite 
sure of that; but she was very busy, in the midst of 
sundry preparations for the table, in which, although 
Eliza took the laborious operative part, such as beating 
butter back into cream, whipping eggs, and so forth, 
she always took the scientific department. 

If the Miss Parsonses had had any hearts, the way in 
which Eliza confessed that her mistress was at home 
would certainly have touched them; but, alas! curiosity 
had turned them to stone; they would not understand 
her hesitation, or the faint “but” with which her 
answer finished, but walked straight past her into the 
passage; and the poor girl hopelessly saw them take 
possession of the parlour, while she went to announce 
their advent to her mistress. 

An earthquake, a fire, the loss of a near relation, or 
anything equally solemn, could not have dressed Eliza’s 
face in much deeper gloom than it bore when she opened 
the kitchen door and said, “If you please, ma’am, the 
three Miss Parsonses.” 

Mrs. Hedwig was in the act of consulting the cookery 
book, for she was engaged in preparing delicacies such 
as she had usually considered too costly for their table ; 
and, as she read, she was considering what the effect 
would be of one egg, two ounces of sugar, a few almonds, 
some cream, and half the quantity of brandy withdrawn 
from the original recipe; and she had just come to the 
conviction that the dish would be sufficiently rich with 
this economic reduction of ingredients, when the name 
that she never heard without a sigh fell upon her ear. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, taking off her spectacles; 
“did you say I was particularly engaged, Eliza ?” , 





“T was just going, ma’am, but they never gave me a 
moment of time; they was all three in the best parlour 
almost before I had time to open the door for them.” 

“ How very unlucky !” said Mrs. Hedwig; “I hope 
they won’t keep me long. Mind the little cakes in the 
oven, Eliza, and beat five eggs instead of six, and wash 
those currants nicely ; I hope I shall be down by that 
time.” 

Fond hope, poor Mrs. Hedwig! As she fully intended 
to let her visitors know how very inconvenient their call 
was, she went up in her cooking apron, quietly an- 
nouncing, as they overwhelmed her with protestations 
of delight at the meeting, that she was sorry to be so ill 
prepared for company, but she was, at the moment they 
called, engaged in making a particular dish or two, which 
she could not trust to her servant. 

Did not all the three Miss Parsonses know perfectly 
well how necessary it was for the lady of the house to 
superintend such things herself? and didn’t they all say 
so together ? and didn’t they wish all mistresses would 
follow the example of their dear friend Mrs. Hedwig ? 
Then servants would be well taught, then éxtravagance 
would be saved, then households would flourish, then 
husbands would be satisfied. Weren't they “sorry to 
say,” with expressive nods, that there were some houses 
in that street which could not boast of such prudent 
mistresses? Didn’t it pain them to think of Mrs. North, 
and weren't they afraid that Mrs. Robinson was some- 
thing in the same way? But, with all this admiration of 
the Professor's wife, all this applause at the expense of 
her neighbours, not a word did they say about letting 
her go back to the kitchen in peace. 

“ Jemima has brought you a little bit of her double 
saxifrage,” said Miss Parsons: “ you admired it the last 
time you were in our garden. It’s a pretty lively thing 
enough; she thought you would like a piece.” 

“ Very kind,” said Mrs. Hedwig, taking the plant care- 
fully, for fear the mould should fall upon the new carpet. 
“JT shan’t have time to set it till the evening.” 

« And we thought, Mrs. Hedwig, perhaps you'd be so 
kind as to give us a little bit of your double white prim- 
rose,” said Miss Jane; “we think, you know, it is but 
what neighbours should do, to make friendly exchanges.” 

Mrs. Hedwig had no objection whatever, when she 
separated the roots, to let Miss Jane have a portion. 

“T think,” said Miss Parsons, who found no way being 
made towards discovery all this time, “ we ought to have 
brought you a nosegay, Mrs. Hedwig, for the table; you 
only want that, I’m sure, to make the room perfect ; your 
beautiful curtains make all the rest of the street look 
quite dull.” 

“And such an extremely pretty carpet!” said Miss 
Jemima. 

“And how well the tablecloth matches!” said Miss 
Jane. 

“Tam very glad you are pleased,” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
whose mind was in the oven; for she was not confident 
of Eliza’s strict observance of time, and foreboded harm 
to her little cakes. 

“We must think of doing something in the way of 
smartening up,” said Miss Parsons, following up her plan: 
“we shall be expecting company soon; our cousins out 
of Devonshire have promised us a visit.” Surely this 
volunteered information must bring its reward; Mrs. 
Hedwig could not do less than come to a generous 
declaration. 

Couldn’t she? Miss Parsons for once was wrong. 
Mrs. Hedwig was capable of doing much in the way of 
silent discretion ; moreover, she was naturally incommu- 
nicative as, a rule, considering it proper to tell certain 
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things only to certain people. She would be happy to 
discuss with the Miss Parsonses knitting, netting, or 
crochet, garden flowers, the weather, and ‘one or two 
other subjects of the like nature; but, as to informing 
them of any of her family arrangements, she would as 
soon have thought of leaving the stopper out of her 
raspberry brandy. So she met the fact of the expected 
cousins with a simple expression of hope that they would 
arrive in good health and enjoy their visit. 

“We thought you looked very much as if you were 
preparing for friends,” said Miss Parsons, growing des- 
perate; “you seem to have been so very busy lately.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Hedwig, “I have been very busy; 
we have wanted a new carpet and new curtains for some 
time; these things can’t be done without trouble, you 
know.” 

“We were thinking,” said Miss Jemima, “as we saw 
the fresh curtains put in the upper room, an extra bed- 
room might be convenient to you; now we have always a 
spare bed, which you will be most welcome to at any 
time, if you should be too full.” 

Mrs. Hedwig fairly laughed a little laugh, and said 
she didn’t expect ever to have so much company in her 
house as to require to send any out of it to sleep; but 
she was equally obliged to them for the offer. Then, 
feeling the five eggs, cream, almonds, brandy, and sugar 
were at stake, to say nothing of the little cakes, that were 
probably at that moment singeing in the oven, she reso- 
lutely rose, begged them to excuse her, and hoped that 
at their next call she should be more at liberty, pro- 
mising Miss Jemima, by way of a parting peace-offering, 
not to forget the primroses. 

“ How close sheis!” said Miss Parsons, brimming 
over with vexation as the foiled trio crossed the street; 
“but, depend on it, something’s going on.” 

** Of course,” said Miss Jane; “what was her particular 
cookery for ?” 

“ Well, it’s of no consequence to us, nor to any one else 
much, for that matter,” said Miss Parsons. 

Miss Jemima and Miss Jane coincided with the senti- 
ment that such a dull, uninteresting, mumpish creature 
as Mrs. Professor Hedwig was not worth getting excited 
about ; and so they bent their steps towards Mrs. North's, 
not without a hope of getting a little light on the subject 
there, at any rate to set their own conjectures afloat on 
the public mind of the street. 


HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 
I—WILLS AND WILL-MAKING. 

Tiere is a certain homely proverb with which we are 
all familiar, expressive of what is usually thought of the 
wisdom of the man who is his own adviser in legal 
matters. Instances are often recalled where eminent 
persons, lawyers not merely in name, but men of large 
experience, conveyancers, and even judges, have made 
their own wills so informally, or in such contradictory 
terms, as to defeat every intention they could possibly 
have had, And there is a pointed and somewhat 
malicious anecdote told of an old solicitor, who, at the 
close of an entertainment at which only professional men 
were present, proffered as a toast “The health of the 
man who makes his own will!” Sotrue is the applica- 
tion, in this perilous science, of the saying that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

With these recollections present to his mind, it is 
very far from the writer’s purpose to recommend any 
approach to the absurd and impossible attempt of 
assisting “every man” to be “his own lawyer.” On 





the contrary, speaking in the interest of the client, and 
not in that of the lawyer, he would urge the necessity, 
as a matter of prudence, of doing nothing in so import- 
ant a matter as making a will without the aid cf a 
solicitor. Except when the property is small, and the dis- 
positions of the very simplest, this is the only safe course. 
Would it not be unjust, as well as unwise, for the sake 
of saving a few guineas in one’s lifetime, to expose the 
objects of one’s bounty to the risk of a costly and 
harassing law-suit P 

The records of our courts, nevertheless, show that a 
great portion of our litigation arises from this source; 
and, as the instances where bequests fail from informality 
are very numerous, a few hints on the law of wills may 
not be unacceptable. If an intending testator will not 
do the best thing—namely, consult a solicitor—he may yet 
save himself from the danger attending the worst thing 
he can do—namely, attempt to make a will of any degree 
of complication without any knowledge at all on the sub- 
ject; and those who are resolved to take competent 
advice in this important matter may find their views 
cleared and strengthened by the following hints. 

At the threshold of the subject occurs the inquiry, 
Is it desirable that a will should be made at all? What 
will be the result if there be no will? To this the 
answer must depend upon the special circumstances ; 
but, as a rule, it is decidedly safer and better to make a 
will, provided it is a good one, than none at all. The 
number of wills is probably, to that of administrations, in 
the proportion of about three to one. Supposing, how- 
ever, that, from design or accident, none should be 
made, what will be the result? It may be briefly stated 
thus :—Freehold property, including all land, with houses 
and everything else upon or below it, of which the owner 
is possessed in fee simple or for life, will go to his heir. 
But who is the heir? No one can be a man’s heir whilst 
he is living; so that to speak of a person’s heir whilst he 
is alive is incorrect. His eldest son is his heir apparent— 
so called because his right cannot be defeated by the 
birth of any one else; whilst, if he has no son, his 
daughter, if he has one, is his heiress preswmptive—so 
called, because her right may be defeated by the birth 
of a brother. 

It is equally incorrect to speak of a man’s making so- 
and-so his heir. This is impossible, according to 
English law. By the Roman law the person to whom a 
man left his property was called his heres, or heir; but 
in this country the law designates the heir, and leaves it 
to the testator to give the heir his property or not, just 
as he pleases; hence the force of the well-known phrase 
“ cutting off one’s heir with a shilling.” 

Who, then, is the person whom the law thus designates 
to be the heir? If there be more than one son, the 
eldest son is the heir; or if only one, that only son, to 
the exclusion of every other person. This is the well- 
known English law of primogeniture amongst males, 
which is strongly assailed by many jurists in this coun- 
try, and somewhat hastily condemned as oppressive by 
foreigners, the French especially. By the Code Napo- 
léon all the children succeed alike to their father and 
mother, grandfathers, grandmothers, or other ancestors, 
without distinction of sex or primogeniture, and although 
they be the issue of different marriages; taking by equal 
portions in the first degree, and by stocks when they 
come hy representation. But by the same Code a man 
is enabled to will away not more than half of his pro- 
perty, if he leave one legitimate child; not more than 
a third if he leave two; and not more than a fourth if 
he leave three or more children. 

The charges of inequality and injustice which are free 
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quently brought against this English law are generally 
answered thus: that it accords with the general desire 
which is felt by men of property to establish their 
families and perpetuate their names, and that abundant 
means are afforded to parents, by means of marriage 
settlements, and especially of wills, of doing justice to 
their younger children. Itis then urged, as a secondary 
veason, that to alter it would cause an amount of con- 
fusion and disruption worse than the evil intended to be 
remedied. The hardships to which the law exposes 
daughters and younger sons have occasionally been very 
great; but this result is, in modern times, almost uni- 
versally provided against, without, at the same time, 
lessening the dignity of families. 

It should be added that a provision is made for the 
widow of a man who dies intestate. She is entitled for 
her life to one-third of the freehold property of which he 
was in possession at any time since the marriage. This 
is called dower. It is competent, however, to a man to 
bar his wife’s dower; aud almost universally, where land 
is purchased, it is taken in such a way as to be released 
or discharged from the widow’s right. 

If a man has no son or male descendant, his pro- 
perty goes, not to one daughter, unless she is the only 
one, but to all the daughters in equal shares. This is 
sometimes used as an argument against the primogeni- 
ture law amongst males. If daughters are to share 
equally, why, it is said, should not all the children 
share equally? But, although all reasons founded on 
feudal law, such as military service and the like, have 
yauished, it is still true that an eldest daughter is not 
called to maintain the dignity of a family in the same 
way as an eldest son, and the same reasons do not hold 
equally good in the two cases. Thus, in titled families, 


it is rare to find the title of honour descending to a 
daughter. 
If there be no children, the heir is the deceased's father, 


or, if he be not living, his grandfather. If there be no 
ancestor living, then the heir is the eldest brother, if 
there be more than one, or the only brother; or, if 
there be no brothers and no offspring of brothers living, 
then all the sisters are co-heiresses together; or the 
only sister is the heir, as the case may be. 

If there be no children or issue of children, no an- 
cestors, and no brothers or sisters, the heir is the uncle, 
aunts or aunt, cousin or: cousins, etc.; and, finally, if a 
man or woman have no relations who can be discovered, 
the Crown is the heir. 

As to the personal property, which includes all landed 
estates and houses held on lease, or for terms of years 
(which are not freehold), and all moyable goods and 
chattels, money, securities for money, stock, shares, debts 
owing, and other descriptions of property not connected 
with land, this part of the deceased’s estate goes in a 
very different manner. According to the legal phrase, 
it is divided amongst the intestate’s next of kin at his 
death, according to the Statutes of Limitation. 

lt may be briefly stated who these are. Ifaman leaves 
a widow and any child or children, or the descendant of 
any child, the widow has one-third of the surplus (after 
payment of funeral and testamentary expenses, debts, and 
legacies). 

If he leaves no child, and no descendant of a child, the 
widow takes one-half. The husband of a married woman 
is entitled to all her personal estate and effects. If the 
intestate leaves children and a widow, two-thirds go 
amongst all the children equally, or to the only child. 
If he leaves no widow, the whole is divided amongst the 
children, or given to the child. 


The descendants of deceased children stand in the place- 





of their parent or grandparent. If the deceased leaves 
no children or representatives of them, his father, if 
living, takes the whole; ov, if there should be a widow, 
each takes one-half. If the father be dead, the mother, 
brothers, and sisters of the intestate take in equal 
shares, subject, as before, to the widow’s right to one- 
half. If there are no nezr relations, the property goes 
in equal shares among those of his next of kin who 
ave nearest to him in degree. 

From the above statements some idea may be enter- 
tained of what will become of a man’s property if he 
dies withont leaving a will; to which may be added that, 
in this case, “letters of administration,” as they are 
called, are granted to some near relation, who is thereby 
empowered, as administrator, to distribute the property 
in the same way as if there had been a will, and he had 
been named executor. 

Let us now suppose that a person possessed of pre- 
perty desires to dispose of it in some way different from 
that prescribed by the law, and that a will is resolved 
upon. The matter of most importance to be borne in 
mind is the due and proper execution of the will; for, if 
this be imperfectly accomplished, the whole design will 
fail, The effectual making of a will depends upon for- 
malities, from which a very slight departure will render 
the whole proceeding nugatory. 

The conditions are these:—1, The will must be in 
writing. 2. It must be signed by the testator, or by 
some other person in his presence, or by his direction. 
3. The siguature must be either made or acknowledged 
by the testator in the presence of two witnesses present 
at the same time. 4. The two witnesses must attest, 
that is, bear witness to the signature, or to the acknow- 
ledgment, and must subscribe the will in the testator’s 
presence. If these rules are complied with, latitude in 
other matters is permitted. Thus, the will may be 
written on paper of any sort or size, parchment, slate, 
wood, ory almost any material, with almost any sort of 
instrument; and it may even be in characters which will 
require the aid of an interpreter of languages; but it 
must be written. No printed form will suffice. 

It is not necessary that the testator personally should 
sign. Somebody else, even one of the witnesses, may 
sign instead; but this circumstance should be noticed in 
the clause of attestation. Nor is it necessary that, ifthe 
testator signs, he should do so in the presence of the 
witnesses; but, if he does not do one of the two things— 
viz., either sign or acknowledge the signature in the 
presence of two witnesses present together—the instru- 
ment will be without validity. 

Some curious questions have arisen as to what con- 
stitutes “presence” on the part of the attesting wit- 
nesses. In the celebrated case of the Duke of Rox- 
burgh’s will the witnesses were in a room adjoining the 
bedroom where the duke lay, and the door was open. 
Tt was shown that the table at which they wrote was so 
situate that a person lying in the bed “ might have seen” 
them sign. The case was tried three times over in the 
fine old Chancery days of 1836 and 1837, and ultimately 
decided in favour of the will. In an instance where a 
lady went to her solicitor’s office to execute her will, and, 
having signed it in her carriage, sent it indoors to be 
witnessed, the execution was held good, because the car- 
riage window commanded a view of the window of the 
office where the witnesses were, and it was considered 
that the lady might have seen them sign the attestation. 
Where a testator was ill in bed, and the curtains were 
drawn, so that he could not see the witnesses nor they 
him, they were yet considered to be in his “ presence.” 
But in another case, where the witnesses went into the 
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same room as the testator, but were so placed in it 
that they could not be seen by him if the bed-curtains 
were open, nor he by them, the execution was held 
invalid: so narrowly have distinctions been drawn in 
cases turning solely upon circumstances. If one or both 
of the witnesses sign before the testator, the will is void. 
Both the witnesses must be present and subscribe 
together when the testator either signs or acknowledges 
his signature. Some of the hardest cases have occurred 
from neglect of this regulation. Thus, where a gentle- 
man had signed his will in the presence of one witness, 
who also subscribed his name in his presence, and some 
time afterwards, at the arrival of another witness, the 
testator acknowledged his signature in the presence of 
both, and the second witness signed, the first witness 
acknowledging his former signature over again, the will 
‘was set aside by Lord Chancellor Brougham. The will 
had not been subscribed by the two witnesses present 
together in the testator’s presence. So, in a case de- 
cided in 1862, the testator produced his alleged will to a 
Mr. W. in the morning, and acknowledged his signature ; 
whereupon Mr. W. signed as witness. Inthe afternoon, 
Mr. W. and a second witness being present, the will was 
again produced, the signature was again acknowledged by 
the testator to the two witnesses, and the second witness 
signed his name. Mr. W. did not sign again; he 
merely made a slight addition to his former signature 
by crossing an “F.” He also inserted a date. The 


House of Lords held that this was an invalid will; and 
Lord Cranworth, after observing that he personally 
regretted the conclusion to which he felt himself bound 
to come, and that the will appeared to be reasonable and 
without any suspicion of fraud or imposition, added, 
“For the security of mankind the Legislature has 
thought fit to prescribe certain forms and rules, which 


are necessary to be complied with in order to authorize 
a different distribution of property from that which the 
law would make if there were no will. It is only rea- 
sonable that, under these circumstances, there should be 
some rules established.” In other words, if you wish 
to take advantage of the privilege given by statute of 
willing away your property from your heir and next of kin, 
to whom they would otherwise go in due course of law, 
you must comply strictly with the rules laid down by the 
Act of Parliament which confers upon you that privilege. 

These are the main points to be observed in this 
matter ; but it is worth while to add the following :—If 
you make any alterations or interlineations in your will, 
after it has been executed, they will of course be void, 
unless you execute the will over again. Therefore, in 
order to make good any alterations or interlineations 
made previous to execution, they should be noted, and 
the initials of yourself and witnesses put opposite to 
them in the margin. They should then all be noticed 
together in the attestation clause. This clause should 
follow the testator’s signature, which must be made at 
the end or foot of the will. It may be of any form; but 
the following is the most convenient :— 

“Signed by the above testator, in the presence of 
us present at the same time, who have hereunto signed 
our names as witnesses thereto, in the presence of the 
said testator and in the presence of each other [the words 
interlined in the line of the page having been 
first added, and the erasures in the and lines 
in page having been first made].” 

The witnesses may sign their initials only, or make 
their marks only, and the will may yet be good. It is 
useful, though not absolutely necessary, that every sheet 
of the paper on which the will is written should be 
signed by the testator, and then that the whole should 





be stitched together. It is not necessary for the tes. 
tator to tell the witnesses that the document is his 
will, but it is better to do so. Where a testator folded 
the will in such a way as that the witnesses could see 
none of the contents, not even his signature, and did 
not tell them what the nature of the instrument was, 
it was held to be void. 

These are the leading particulars with regard to the 
formal act of executing a will. If from this we turn to 
the other important considerations, How should the 
will be drawn? how worded? then all that has been 
observed above applies with full force as to the expe- 
diency of getting legalassistance. Still, if the necessity 
of doing without is unavoidable, the following sug- 
gestions are offered (not for the first time) to the 
amateur will-maker. 

In drawing the will, eschew all printed forms; let 
the provisions be as few, and the expressions as simple 
as possible; avoid any attempt to provide for a great 
variety of events and contingencies, for the chances are 
that the most important will be omitted; and, above all 
things, shun the use of technical terms, such as “ heirs,” 
“heirs of the body,” and the fatal word “issue,” the 
unlearned use of which has led to perhaps a million of 
money having gone astray. Observe the effect of an 
ambiguous expression such as this: “I give a horse to 
A, and, if A dies, then to A’s son.” Do you mean, if 
A dies in his son’s lifetime, then to his son; or when- 
soever A dies, then to his son? Or the following: “I 
give my estate, after A’s death, to B.” Who is to have 
the estate during A’s life? This ambiguity, which no 
doubt cost some money to solve, has been thus cleared 
up. If B happens to be your heir, then A takes a life 
estate, by implication, because it would be nonsense to 
give your heir, first, an estate for A’s life, and after A’s 
death the whole estate. Why not let him take the whole 
estate at once? But, if Bis not your heir, then your 
heir takes during the life of A; for the property (which 
is a life estate, and therefore a freehold) is not disposed 
of during A’s life; andthe heir must always take“unless 
he is expressly excluded. 

Finally, the following well-known propositions should 
be borne in mind. The will is of no force whilst the 
testator lives. The will speaks, generally, not from its 
date, but from the death of the testator. 

Every will is, ¢pso facto, revoked by the marriage of 
the person who has made it. 

Every one, therefore, who has made a will, and has since 
married, must after the marriage either make a new will, 
or revive the old, by re-executing it, or making a codicil 
to it. The will of a married woman is of no effect, un- 
less it be made under some power especially given to her 
by deed, or in respect of her separate estate. 

Every gift in a will to any of the witnesses of the 
execution of the will, or to the husband or wife of any 
of the witnesses, is void. This is very material, and is 
sometimes forgotten. Any will may be revoked by the 
testator by tearing, burning, or destroying it; or by 
his tearing or cutting out his signature; or by a sub- 
sequent will, inconsistent in its provisions with the fore- 
going. Every codicil must be executed with precisely 
the same formalities as the will itself. 





THE CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL. - 
Can any one look at this German Richter’s picture of 
“The Children’s Carnival” without instruction as well as 
amusement? Yes, instruction. Pictures, to those capable 
of reading them, are often a more successful medium 
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of teaching than a sermon ora lecture. The sermon 
works out your own thoughts, your own convictions, 
and leaves you informed of what you ought to know. 
You are not to choose for yourself; there you are be- 
tween two walls, and one way is before you. But the 
picture stands before you and dictates nothing; it sug- 
gests, and that so clearly and powerfully, and so variously 
too, that you are constrained to yield discipleship to it. 
Tt will have not only its main scope, but numerous by- 
ways of teaching : hints here, hints there, that beholders 
receive, according to their need of teaching and aroused 
sense of that need, 

Let us examine “The Children’s Carnival,” beginning 
with the compartment containing the child with the 
nest, looking at it with calm decorous pleasure. Please 
to notice the perfect rest of the attitude and figure. 
Whether the bird watching him with so comical an 
eagerness, and the mask smiling with complacent indif- 
ference from the tree, have an allegory veiled under them 
I know not, but the expression of the whole group is 
inimitable, 

As to the procession, is jt not brimful of exquisite 
humour? ‘There is not @ figure to be excepted: the 
foremost musicians, with their intense gravity, their 
solemn martial air (just Jook at him under the hat); the 
delighted canopied girls (the very umbrella is+full of 
expression). And look at the happy position of the 
doll; observe, too, the face of the professional-looking 
gentleman behind, in cap and gown, with the pipe in: his 
mouth—a complete abstraction of super-earthly conse- 
quence and contentment ineffable, with his merry, laugh- 
ing companion at hig side. The grave, four-legged 
follower, in his extempore mantle, is evidently not there 
on his own account; but, although he cannot quite ap- 

-_preciate his privilege, he knows he must behave him- 


self. The ardent young volunteer on the steps is rush- 


ing up as fast as his little legs ean carry him, of his 
Jew inches every inch asoldier. The baby sprawling be- 
neath, and thinking she is getting up quite fast, leaves 
the broken Punchinello lying on the ground, whose face, 
though merely indicated by a few lines and dots, looks 
like an esyay on content, saying, “ Gopd / I have a rest, 
at any rate!” At rest he looks, with his arms outspread, 
and pertectly indifferent to the leg that once was his. 

Never did a company of mortals, from the captains in 
front to the doll on the floor, look morg sublimely, more 
intensely alive to the importance of what they are 
engaged in. : 

And why shouldn’t they look important? They are 
not hunting pleasure: they are enjoying it, they are 
conquerors, possessors. Eagerness and anxiety you will 
see often, far too often, on the faces af men me women 
around you: one looking this way, agpther that way for 
the gratification of their desires; but not often will you 
be made happy by beholding the entiye sense of attain- 
meut, the perfect satisfaction that pervades “The Chil- 
dren’s Carnival.” It is full of morals: they are as plain to 
read as though printed in ful], 

It is the happiness of children not ta aim unduly at 
things beyond them; they are content in their enjoy- 
ment; therefore are their expectations seldom frustrated, 
for the simple supply is at hand. It would be well if 
we were all more like children; they are easily pleased, 
and easily satisfied; they rejoice in the present. The 
pleasures of hope are indeed great, but ought not to 
interfere with present duty or present enjoyment. Many 
count the present tedious, in their impatient looking for 
the future. Very foolish, very wrong this is, surely. 
Whatever to-morrow may promise, throw not away to- 
day’s happiness which is in possession. Childhood is 





the time for play, manhood is the time for work; les 
both be done heartily. Wordsworth kept a group of 
daffodils that cheered him in hours ‘of languor by 
the memory of their merry dancing; and I, if I am 
tempted to covet great things or look too anxiously 
onward, forgetful of the mercy of to-day, will try to think 
upon “The Children’s Carnival,” with its lessons of 
earnestness and cheerfulness and contentment. 


SHELTER FOR THH HOUSELESS. 
Durine the winter of 1864-5 we have not seen, and we 
shall not see, those harrowing spectacles which galled 
and shocked the observer in London streets in past 
winters, and which rose to a shameful crisis in the 
severe winter of 1861-2. The crowds of starving, 
shivering wretches who used to cluster around the 
gates of workhouses soon after darkness set in, and 
there await the chance of admission, have now disap- 


peared from the public gaze, or, at least, are not seen 


after eight o’clock in the evening; and the tender- 
hearted traveller is no longer shocked by the dismal 
tones of their wailing appeals, and the sight of their 
“looped and windowed raggedness.” This change—and 
it is by no means a slight one—in the night aspect of 
Londop streets is due to the operation of the * Mctro- 
politan Houseless Poor Act,” which became law on the 
29th of July, 1864, and by which our legislators sought 
to relieve the capital of England from the stigma of 
allowing its poor to die of destitution in the streets. 
Preparations for carrying out the provisions of the Act 
began to be made as soon as it had passed into a law; 
those who cared to notice them saw them going forward 
at all the metropolitan workhouses, where capacious 
wards were built, berths divided off, bath-rooms fitted 
up, and space set apart for the application of the labour- 


test. lt was these preparations, quite as much as any- * 


thing else, which made the destitute poor aware of the 
boon that was awaiting them, and spread the intelli- 
gence far and wide among the classes intcrested in it. 
The provisions of the new Act are few, and nfiy be 
thus briefly summarized. ‘The reader will learn from 
them that it is no longer either lawful or expedient for 
parish officers in London to turn away from workhouse 
doors applicants for shelter and relief at night. We 
say “lawful or expedient,” because in fact it never was 
strictly lawful to refuse such applicants; but it was ex- 
pedient to do so in the interest of the rate-payers, and 
therefore obstructions of a kind which the pauper was 
quite incompetent to deal with were placed in their way ; 
so that, in the majority of instances, the relief sought was 
not obtained, and the poor petitioning wretch was left to 
face the bitter night, and live or die as it might happen. 
The new Act does away with this desperate alternative, 
at any vate. By the first clause the guardians of every 
metropolitan parish are empowered to “make out a 
separate account of the money expended by them daily 
in the relief of destitute wayfarers, wanderers, or found- 
lings, during the hours from eight o’clock at night 
until eight o’clock in the morning, and submit the same 
to the auditor appointed to audit their accounts, at the 
usual times of audit, who shall duly examine the same, 
and shall certify the amount which he shall find to lfive 
been legally expended in and about such relief, under his 
hand; and, ifthe Poor Law Board shall have certified that 
proper wards or places of reception have been provided 
by such guardians, the said guardians may thereupon 
make application in writing to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for reimbursement of the amount so certified 
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SHELTER TOR THE HOUSELESS. 


by the auditor.” By the second clause the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is authorized to pay amounts so certi- 
fied, and such amounts are to be deemed part of the 
expenses for which they are empowered to make assess- 
ments under their Metropolis Local Management Act. 
The third clause enacts that the relief to which this 
Act shall apply shall include food and articles of neces- 
sity, and also the cost of lodging or shelter hired or 
temporarily provided for any such poor person, but not 
woney given to him. The fourth clause allows the 
guardians to charge, as part of their expenses incurred, 
such sum in respect of each pauper as the Poor Law 
Board shall from time to time allow for the cost and 
expense of temporarily providing and maintaining such 
wards or places of reception. The fifth clause decrees 
that the guardians shall provide the necessary accom- 
modation, and that, failing to do so, they shall not be 
entitled to the benefit of the Act. The sixth clause—and 
it is a suggestive one—enacts that the provisions of the 
Act shall cease and expire at Lady Day 1865. 

It will be seen by the above that it is no longer the 
interest of the rate-payers that the destitute poor should 
be turned away from the workhouse doors, since not 
the parishes, but the whole metropolis will have to meet 
the expense of relieving them. The classes who will be 
relieved by the new Act are probably found by this 
time to be even more numerous than was expected. Its 
provisions read like a destitute man’s charter; and as 
such they have probably been regarded by multitudes 
with whom destitution is the normal condition. They 
are most specially adapted to the cases of that large 
normal class who, during spring, summer, and autumn, 
wander about the country tinkering, loafing, begging, 
roost-robbing, and field-working, hanging on at wakes, 
fairs, mops, statutes, and cattle-markets, and who form 
the indescribable camp-followers of the race-ground ; 
but who, as soon as the frost sets in, turn their faces 
towards the metropolis, with the unfailing instinct which 
sends the birds of passage southwards at the same 
season. Other classes who will reap the benefit are the 
poor street wanderers of this great Babylon who live 
by casual employ, .or, what they like as well, the 
casual dole of the benevolent, and who indulge in the 
luxury of a bed when they can afford it ; resorting at other 
times to dry arches, sheltered market-stalls, or the snug 
spot under the lee of shady trees in the parks. Others, 
again, doubtless, are the honest and industrious poor, 
whom want of employment has forced into the streets ; 
while not afew are strangers and friendless persons, 
who have strayed and lost themselves in this wilderness 
of brick. 

That all these poor creatures need effective relief, and 
should have it justly administered to them, there is no 
question ; the question is to what extent the provisions of 
the Act we have quoted above, and which provides for their 
necessities, are likely to be abused. This question, it 
is very evident, has occupied the serious attention of 
the Poor Law Board since the passing of the Act, and 
to their after consideration of the subject is plainly due 
the explanatory cireular which was published in the 
“Times” in the month of October last, and which, in a 
manner, lays down regulations under which the charitable 
provisions of the Act shall be administered, so as to 
check attempts at abuse if possible. While the bed and 
covering-rug, the bath and the wholesome food are to be 
given to all, “a yard for work is to be provided for the 
able-bodied ‘men, who are to be compelled to do a task 
of work in return for their night’s board and lodging. 
The meal given is not to be in such quantity or quality 
as to invite a repetition of the visit. The task of work, 
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however, is the chief repellent relied on; and there is a 
special censure directed against allowing the lodger to 
depart without his task, in consideration of his saving 
the union the cost of his breakfast—a practice which 
has been found too agreeable to the habits of many of 
the lodgers.” 

Tt should be borne in mind that this Act of Pavlia- 
ment is only a tentative measure—an experiment in 
dealing with a subject of all subjects perhaps the most 
difficult. As we have already shown, its operations will 
cease on Lady Day next, and, if they are to revive in 
the winter of 1865, the law will have to be re-enacted; in 
which case, doubtless, such modifications will be intvo- 
duced as the experience of a single season shall have 
shown to be necessary. For our part, we are exceed- 
ingly glad to see the new measure upon its trial ; but we 
must not deceive ourselves as to its real value or the 
extent of its usefulness. At the best, be it successful 
as it may, it is but a measure for clearing the streets of 
the poor starving wretches who shock us so much 
because their misery is always on parade; it will not 
meddle at all with that infinitely larger and more de- 
serving class of the industrious and suffering poor who 
never apply to workhouses, but who, enduring the worst 
ills in silence, deserve, and we trust will, receive a larger 
share than ever of that aid which can be rendered only 
by individual sympathy and kindness. On this part of 
the subject we shall quote, in conclusion, the eloquent 
remarks of a writer in the “Times” of October last : 
* After all, the houseless are not they who suffer most, 
and that most invite the interest of those who wish to 
make almsgiving and hospitality a means to serve 
higher kindness and more abiding benefit. The poor 
forlorn women who struggle on for months with sick- 
ness and want of all things, and then simply die out by 
long exhaustion, unfriended and almost unseen, are to 
be sought out, as they do not present themselves for 
admission to vagrant wards, to be barracked for the 
night, rationed in the morning, and then turned out 
with a caution against too early a re-appearance. Whole 
families do not suddenly take to the streets and enter 
the jaws of a union workhouse. They will first suffer 
eyerything, part with everything, and try every expc- 
dient that may lawfully—not always lawfully—be tried. 
The Poor Law Board carefully excludes the thought of 
this being a measure for such extensive forms of distress 
as we have had recently, by long frosts or long stagna- 
tion of trade. , When thousands are famished something 
else must be done. They are not ‘ wayfarers, ‘ wan- 
derers,’ or ‘foundlings.’ The great mass of the work 
of charity, therefore, is not affected by this measure: 
that remains for private benevolence It will be 
found in due time, as sure as the seasons come round, 
that, either in the thunder of discontent, or the still 
small voice of silent suffering, misery makes its ever 
fresh appeal to those who have hearts and hands. ‘There 
will be abundant need of them, and they will find enough 
to do, even though parliaments, parishes, churches, and 
past generations have done so much to take the work 
out of private hands.” 





THE CALIFORNIA OVERLAND EXPRESS: 
THE LONGEST STAGE-RIDE IN THE WORLD.* 
A Frew months previous to the secession of the Confede- 
rate States the writer found himself m San Francisco, 
on his return from Australia to Europe.. He had 


* Communicated by William Tallack, Author of “Malta under the 
Phenicians, Knights, and English,” &c, 
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calculated on taking the usual route, eastward from ‘Cali- 
fornia to New York, by way of Panama, and, after a 
sojourn in New England and the central Atlantic sea- 
board, to return to London by one of the regular steamers 
from New York. 

On reaching San Francisco he was unexpectedly in- 
formed that the hitherto double steam line vid Panama 
had just been purchased by a well-known millionnaire, 
who had thus been able to establish a monopoly of transit 
on his own terms. — In short, the fares were doubled, and 
conveniences at least halved; in addition to which the 
hot season having fully set in rendered the prospect of 
a return to the oppressive latitudes of the tropics anything 
but an inviting one, and led the writer to look around 
for some other route, and finally to take the overland 
mail stage through Arizona, Texas, and the Indian 
Territory, to St. Louis. 

This line of stages had been established two years 
previously, for the bi-weekly conveyance of a portion of 
the Californian mails eastward, and with permission to 
take four “ through passengers.” 
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The government subsidy to the transit company was 
seven hundred thousand dollars per annum, whilst the 
fure of each passenger was one hundred and fifty dollars, 
exclusive of provisions. The stages were necessitated to 
take a very circuitous route from San Francisco to 
St. Louis, in order to avoid the almost insuperable ob- 
stacles presented by the direct and shortest transit across 
the Rocky Mountains, which is only two thousand miles, 
whereas the actual line of travel by way of Texas is two 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight miles, seventy 
of which are within the Mexican frontier. The schedule 
time allowed by the mail contract is twenty-four days 
and nights; but it has generally been accomplished in 
about forty-eight hours less. 

The Panama route takes about the same time, but the 
distance is more than double, being seven thousand 
miles ; yet not one in a hundred travellers go eastward 
by the Overland on account of its risks and discomforts. 








But, though certainly open to serious objection oy 
these accounts, it presents many attractions by its ex. 
treme novelty and the thorough variety of American 
scenery traversed in passing from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, embracing the coast range of California, the 
Sierra Nevada, Sierra Mimbres, Sierra Madre and the 
Ozarks, the long valley of the San Joachin, a portion of 
the “ Great Basin” of Utah, the deserts of the Colorado, 
of Arizona, and of the Llano Estacado; the arid cactus 
and petahaya region of the Mexican frontier, the rich 
valleys of the Rio Grande, the Red River, the Arkansas 
and the Missouri, the deep-grassed flowery and un- 
dulating prairies of Texas, the dense forests of the 
Indian territory, and the fertile civilized expanse of the 
vast Mississippi valley. 

It enables the traveller to pass from the advanced yet 
suddenly matured civilization of San Francisco to the 
back-posts of that civilization in the interior mountains, 
where he enters on a wilderness almost destitute of 
animal or vegetable life, which is succeeded by another 
kind of wilderness, the haunts of wild beasts and the hunt. 
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ing grounds of the aboriginal Indians, of the Apaches, 
the Comanche and the Navajos; still farther eastward 
the prairies pass into the dense forests west of the Mis- 
sissippi, from which we emerge into a second region of 
civilization and culture more and more advanced in 
degree, till limited only by the waves of the Atlantic. 
This aspect of the various stages of two civilizations, 
passed through in an inverse order, and yet annually 
approaching each other nearer and nearer, is a specially 
interesting accompaniment of the Overland Route, 
and one not to be elsewhere met with in a similar 
manner. 

Influenced by these prospects of scenic variety and 
novelty, the writer “booked” himself as a“ through 
passenger” from San Francisco to St. Louis, and, on 
paying the fare, was handed a manuscript ticket merely 
bearing, in addition to the date and signature of the 
clerk, the words “ Good for the passage of the bearer by 
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the Overland Stage from San Francisco to the terminus 
of the Pacific Railroad.” * 

Owing to the very limited space for passengers, and 
the increasing demand for places, the writer had to wait 
for ten days before an opportunity of starting presented 
itself. 

Meanwhile, he often felt doubtful as to how far he 
might be able to endure a continuous ride of five hun- 
dred and forty hours, with no other intermission than a 
stoppage of about forty minutes twice a day, and a walk, 
from time to time, over the more difficult ground, or up 
and down stiff hills and mountain passes, and with only 
such repose at night as could be obtained whilst in a 
sitting posture and closely wedged in by fellow-travellers 
and tightly-filled mail-bags. 

Some other thoughts of not impossible contingencies 
were also excited by hearing that, although the Indians 
had never as yet ventured to attack the overland mail, 
there was no absolute security against such an attempt, 
whilst murders and robberies were known to be of con- 
stant occurrence along the line of route in the cases of 
solitary or incautious travellers crossing on mules or 
with only a waggon and team.t+ 

A third ground for apprehensive anticipation was the 
extreme liability of vehicles to overset during a journey 
through regions possessing no macadamized roads, and 
often only a route the most rugged and steep. In 
ease, too, of any accident or illness occurring, there was 
the certainty of being placed in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion by the absence of the ordinary appliances of civil- 
ization, whether as to surgical or other help, save of the 
roughest and barest description at the best, if, indeed, 
at all. 

Happily the result was free from any of these pos- 
sible contingencies; for, as to sleep, the writer never 
enjoyed such profound and absolutely delicious repose 
as often followed days of tremendous mountain jolting, 
and no horizontal posture in the softest bed could have 
given him sounder sleep than when sitting upright after 
these jolting days through the clear mountain and 
wilderness air. 

Our principal danger was the extreme liability to 
an overset ; but, though often apparently within a hair’s- 
breadth, we escaped this unpleasantness also, and here 
again were better off than our successors by the same 
route a month afterwards, who were overturned in the 
night whilst going down a hill near Fort Smith, in 
Arkansas. One passenger was killed on the spot, and 
several others seriously injured. 

The “stations” of the Overland Company average 
about eighteen miles apart; but some are distant only 
twelve, and others more than thirty miles. They are 
mostly log-houses or adobes (of sun-dried clay), and 
each tenanted by several men well armed, whose duty is 
to look after the mules and their provender, and have 
the relays punctually ready on the arrival of the stages. 

A conductor and driver accompany each stage, the 
former changing every five hundred miles, and the 
latter at shorter intervals. Passengers and luggage are 
shifted into a fresh waggon about every three hundred 
miles. The average rate of travel is one hundred and 
twenty miles in every twenty-four hours; but of course 
the actual speed varies greatly, according to circum- 
stances. Over smooth and level prairie lands we 
sometimes dashed on at twelve miles an hour, whilst, 





* The railroad westward from St. Louis; its terminus is about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles from that city, and was then the utmost western 
point of the railway system from the Atlantic seaboard. 

+ The overland route, when performed, as usually, with a waggon and 
team, occupies three or four months, and is fraught with difficulty and 
danger, . 





on rugged or sandy ground, our advance was only two 
or three miles in the same time, and that often on foot. 

Except when roused out at night, it was a pleasant 
change to walk, as affording welcome exercise and a 
more leisurely survey of the surrounding country and 
wayside objects of interest. 


As to the Indians, though we met with many, they 
offered us no molestation, but, a few weeks subse- 
quently, were less civil to the. Santa Fé branch of the . 
overland mail, which they intercepted, at the same time 
murdering the driver and conductor and stealing the 
mules. 

Meals (at extra charge) are provided for the pas- 
sengers twice a day. The fare, though rough, is better 
than could be expected so far from civilized districts, 
and consists of bread, tea, and fried steaks of bacon, 
venison, antelope, or mule flesh—the latter tough 
enough. Milk, butter, and vegetables can only be met 
with towards the two ends of the route—that-is, in Cali- 
fornia and at the “ stations” in the settled parts of the 
western Mississippi valley. 

Only forty pounds weight of luggage is allowed to 
each passenger; but one can easily manage to cross 
America with this amount stowed in a handy portman- 
teau. The writer sent the- remainder of his baggage 
round to New York by the ordinary route vid Panama, 
the freights by which were extortionate enough, owing 
to the monopoly of transit established, as not only luggage, 
but bales of merchandise were, for some months at least, 
charged upwards of £5 per ewt., with the only alterna- 
tive of a cheaper transit by the long and hazardous Cape 
Horn passage. 

Having thus made all arrangements for fare of self 
and freight of baggage, the writer started from San 
Francisco on the appointed day, with three other through 
passengers “ on board.’’* 

As we had to pass through several hundred miles 
of comparatively settled districts before reaching the 
wilder parts of the route, our first stage vehicle was a 
large one, to accommodate the numerous demands for 
way-passengers to the towns and villages of Southern 
California. So, at starting, our conveyance was not a 
mere waggon, as afterwards, but a regular coach, holding 





* Universally, in American colloquial phraseology, passengers, whether 
by coach, waggon, or rail, -are said to b® “on board,” and their luggage 
also, except when fallen ‘‘ overboard.”’ ¢ 
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uine inside (three behind, three in front, and three 
on a movable seat, with a swinging leather strap for a 
back), by dint of close sitting and tightly dovetailed 
knees. Outside were the driver, the conductor, and ah 
indefinite number of passengers, as, by popular per- 
mission, an American vehicle is never “full,” there 
being always room for “one more.” With these, their 
luggage, and a heavy mail in strong sacks, stowed away 
under and between our feet, or overhead and elsewhere, 
we started from the Plaza or Grand Square of San 
Francisco, movitig slowly through the streets, as a 
“ fire brigade” procession was passiig at the time, ac- 
companied by music, flags, and polished engines, with 
silver-mounted harness, and all the usual pomp and 
paraphernalia of this pet “institittion’ of the young 
men of American cities. At the southern end of Mont- 
gomery Street (the principal one in the metropolis), 
after passing many elegant shops with tastefully arranged 
stocks of jewellery, paintings, and fashionable drapery, 
we observed the blackened remains of one of the de- 
structive conflagrations through which the city has ob- 
tained an unpleasant notoriety ; then, sweeping rapidly 
past suburban villas, interspersed with gardens and sand- 
hills, we opened out on a splendid view of the bay, with 
its well-wooded Contra Costa side, eight miles across 
ithe water, and its fine background of deep-ravined 
mountains, finely distinct in the clear atmosphere. 

Behind us stretched the treble-topped hill on which 
San Francisco is built, having the streets rising in 
successive parallel terraces from the water, and skirted 
at the summit and sides by picturesque residences, 
mostly with external galleries and pillared verandahs, 
fronted by small gardens, and approached by long flights 
of steps, as the transverse streets of the city are almost 
as steep as those of Malta. On looking back we saw, 
rising above the other buildings, the broad tower of 
St. Mary's church, and the twin red ones of the Catholic 
cathedral of St. Francis. 

Presently we rode through the old Spanish village of 
Mission Dolores, the quiet predecessor (as a port and 
settlement) of the modern city ; and here, in the utmost 
“Far West,” we passed a signboard inscribed “ Café 
di Garibaldi: Alla Bella Ttalia,”’—indicating here a full 
acquaintance and sympathy with the most recent political 
movements of the Old World. 

The first fifty miles of our journey was along the in- 
ner coast of the peninsula which separates the southern 
half of San Francisco Bay from the Pacific, and at the 
northern extremity of which peninsula the city is built. 
Between our route and thé Pacific about ten miles 
breadth of mountains and sand-hills intervened; but 
towards the bay the land was in many places covered 
with fertile, well-wooded undulations, interspersed with 
good meadow land, farms, and orchards, reminding one 
of Devonshire, and having hills abounding in oak and 
“red wood’—a lofty Californian pine. 

Already we had evidence of the truth of the remark, 
previously made to us by a gold-digger, that California 
presents a greater variety of scenery and climate, in 
comparatively very short distances, than almost any 
other country in the world. In San Francisco we had 
had a delicious and almost uniform temperature for 
weeks, with the thermometer at about 65° Fahr., and 
were told by the inhabitants that throughout the year 
the same temperature was generally experienced, there 
being scarcely occasion for an overcoat in winter or a 
blouse in summer. Only ten miles from the city a keen 
sea-breeze now came sweeping down upon us from 
some openings between the mountains overlooking the 
Pacific, and causing: almost an incipient shiver by the 





suddenness of change, and by no means suggestive of 
the “hot furnace” which the radical signification of 
California implies. Then, again, a few miles southward, 
under the shelter of hills and forests, we basked ina 
sunny summer heat far beyond anything felt in San 
Francisco. 

The road hereabouts presented many objects of in- 
terest: acres of golden escholtzia, brooks bordered 
with the mimulus, or ‘ monkey-flower,” banks clothed 
with bushes of yellow and blue lupins, and an indigenous 
growth of those ornaments of English gardens, the 
flowering currant and gooseberry, with pink mallows 
and tall spikes of a white reseda. Amongst the oak 
forests were grassy glades swarming with “ ground 
squirrels,” scampering nimbly in all directions. We 
counted fifty-one running around us in as many seconds. 
On we drove; past cattle ranchos and wayside wooden 
taverns, with little groups of loungers smoking outside 
the doors, their heads- being seen horizontally in per- 
spective, just between their upturned feet on the chair- 
backs. 

About six o’clock in the evening we reached Santa 
Clara, an old mission station of the Jesuit missionaries. 
Here is a vast but now dilapidated establishment, which, 
like many similar ones, has become little better than a 
ruin since the Anglo-American race dispossessed the 
Spanish Mexicans, under whose indolent sway the Jesuit 
fathers exercised the chief influence in most of the set- 
tlements both over Indians and colonists. This influ- 
ence, though doubtless occasionally abused, was often 
kindly and beneficial. Thus the mission of San Gabriel, 
in Southern California, at one time included a settlement 
of five thousand Indians (generally, if not always, bap- 
tized), who annually made three thousand barrels of 
wine, stored two hundred and fifty thousand bushels of 
grain, and branded fifty thousand calves, and» who 
formed a happy and prosperous community under the 
superintendence of beloved and revered spiritual guides. 
But these “good old times,” though now naturally 
thought of by the modern remnant of Indians with a 
yearning remembrance, were days when no social changes 
or progress rendered one generation an advance npon 
the preceding; all things continued as they were, like 
the beautiful but permanently unvarying instincts of 
the feathered tenants of the neighbouring groves, or of 
the beavers of the interior mountain streams. 

But we confess to sharing something of the Indian’s 
regret, however sentimental, as we passed the long 
cloisters and lonely ranges of the once prosperons 
Santa Clara Mission, and thought of the contrast bhe- 
tween the past and present, as we rode along the 
level avenue of willow-trees, extending thence for three 
miles to the busy modern town of San José. Here we 
had a hurried supper, shifted our baggage to another 
vehicle, took in more passengers, and entered on a 
second fifty miles as evening was closing in. In the 
darkness we passed near the celebrated quicksilver 
mines of New Almaden, of which, however, we saw 
nothing, having composed ourselves for our first night 
“on board” by wrapping coats and handkerchiefs closer 
around us, and, by common consent, dropping conversa- 
tion and trying to sleep, but, by subsequent mutual con- 
fession, with only scant success. 


SECOND DAY'S JOURNEY.—SAN JOACHIN VALLEY. 
About midnight the conductor roused ue with shouting, 
“ All out here to cross a slew!” (a stream or ditch), as 
the vehicle was too heavily laden to be dragged through 
with the passengers, baggage, and mails. The dark- 
ness scarcely allowed us to distinguish the narrow log 
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over which we had to pass, with the comfortable caution 
of the conductor, that it was “above your knees in 
mud, if you slip.” 

All safely over, we proceeded till two o’clock in the 
morning, when we halted at a station at the entrance of 
the Pacheco Pass in the Coast Ranges. Here we met 
with a warm reception, there being in readiness a blazing 
log-fire, and a good breakfast of beef-steaks, omelettes, 
tea, milk, and salad, which we were warned to do justice 
to, as our next meal would not be reached till noon. 
After a hasty but refreshing wash in the dark, with a 
iin skillet and a jack-towel, outside the house, we began 
the ascent of the Pass, and enjoyed a walk of several 
miles in the exhilarating mountain air, and with the 
bright gleams of the dawning day above the peaks, reveal- 
ing to our view a succession of striking landscapes. The 
road hereabouts was a narrow winding ledge, under tower- 
ing crags on oneside, and with a steep descent onthe other. 
On reaching the summit a magnificent prospect opened 
of the great San Joachin valley, a hundred miles wide, 
and towards which we descended by many steep roads 
across the mountain spurs. 

All day we traversed the extensive plains, which are 
hereabouts nearly destitute of trees, and with little 
grass, but covered with miles of sage-bushes, amongst 
which abounded herds of antelope and deer. Nothing 
breaks the uniform level. but long lines of cotton-wood 
trees, skirting the sides of widely separated arroyos, or 
stream beds, usually dry in summer, These trees, 
common to most of the western plains, are so called 


from having numerous tufts of soft cotton-like fibres. 


Wherever the sage grows, one may expect a soil ex- 
tremely dusty in dry weather; and so we found it; for, 
hour after hour, our wheels raised thick clouds of the 
finest dust, enveloping us from head to foot, and pene- 
trating our clothes and luggage. From time to time 
we jumped out at the stations, shook ourselves, washed 
and brushed ; but, in a few minutes after each start, we 
were as brown asever. Similar dust characterizes long 
tracts of Arizona and New Mexico, Towards evening 
we reached a firmer soil, and had a constant view of the 
snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada. Near the San 
Joachin we found all the streams and slews very full, 
owing to the hot weather melting the snow eastward 
on the mountains; and the return overland mail, in 
passing, informed us that, twenty miles ahead, the country 
was “all afloat.” 

This day had been a very drowsy one, and, in spite of 
heat, dust, and perspiration, we were making up for our 
last nights’ vigils, and found generally, henceforward, 
10 difficulty in obtaining sound sleep at night, however 
rugged the ground passed over. The change of scene, 
the continuous supply of the purest air, our moderate 
dietary, and perpetual motion, proved to be excellent 
soporifies after once getting used to them. 

Before night we were in a sound sleep, from which 
we were again rotised by the conductor telling us that 
we had reached the flooded districts, and must assist 
him in “ prospecting” for a dry track for ourselves and 
the stage. As he knew the ground, and took the initi- 
ative, we merely followed our leader, and soon found 
an unsubmerged route; then remounted, and were im- 
mediately as unconscious as before. 


THIRD DAY.—SAN JOACHIN VALLEY. 


At four p.t. we changed from our coach to a “ mud 
waggon’’—a light van with black curtains—and took in 
® passenger for a “ short stage” of fifteen hundred miles 
from Visalia to the banks of the Red River. This was 
a long-bearded, shaggy-haired, rough-clad Texan, who 





had been to the diggings, and was returning to hig 
former profession of cattle-driver and horse-dealer, with 
the further prospect of “marrying a widow” to whom 
he was engaged. Throughout the journey he went by 
the name of “ Texas,” the land which he so often men- 
tioned in recurring to the scenes of his varied and active 
life. 

Visalia is a little town of a few hundred inhabitants, 
such as in England would be called a village; but 
neither town nor village is a favourite term in America. 
During our first day’s journey we had stopped at a 
station surrounded by a few wooden houses; and, on my 
asking the name of “this village,’ my American re- 
spondent replied, half in earnest, half in jest, “ Village ! 
you mustn’t talk about villages in America: we have 
none; this is a city—Redwood City;” and presently look- 
ing up, there was the name inscribed on a direction-post, 
“ Redwood City.” 

We were now near the great Tulares Lake, which is 
more than fifty miles long, and is named from the 
abundance of the tule-rushes (Scirpus lacustris), which 
form a margin around it three miles wide; they are 
each about fifteen feet high, and nearly an inch in 
diameter. It has been shown by experiment that the 
evaporation from this lake is at the rate of a quarter 
of an inch per day in the hot season. 

There is scarcely a single bridge between San Fran- 
cisco and the Arkansas River, so that we often were un- 
pleasantly and abruptly jerked down into streams, with 
much splashing and narrow escapes from oversets. 
Several such plunges roused us to-day from our morn- 
ing slumbers. Deeper rivers, like the Rio Grande and 
Colorado, are passed by means of a strong flat ferry- 
boat, secured to a cable stretched from bank to bank. 
Tn this manner we crossed Kern and King’s rivers near 
Tulares. In the former, a few days previously, four 
mules and all the baggage of a party were washed away 
in attempting to ford it, and thereby to save the charge 
at the ferry. 

All to-day we were in the San Joachin valley, and 
sometimes had extensive views of its whole breadth, 
from the Coast Range to the Sierra Nevada. 

An Indian rode past us with a lasso, in chase of some 
mustangs. California is a splendid region for rearing 
horses and cattle: large fortunes have been readily and 
speedily amassed by this means. The mustangs are 
often used for drawing the overland mails, and are very 
spirited at first starting, leaping and rearing wildly ; 
but, after a few miles’ driving, they soon flag, and can 
with difficulty be urged along at more than walking 
pace. We were always pleased to find mules brought 
out at the relays instead of mustangs; for, although 
less spirited at starting, we invariably accomplished 
the stages in shorter time than with the latter. Mules 
are exclusively used in the more mountainous and rugged 
portions of the route. 

In the San Joachin valley we noticed many plants 
common to the prairies, such as the prairie gourd 
(Cucumis perennis) and the compass plant, The latter 
resembles a large dock, and is so named from its pro- 
perty of pointing to the north with its leaves after they 
have been pressed together by the hand. 

At some distance, amongst expanses of “ greasewood” 
(a species of artemisia), herds of antelope bounded past 
us, and towards evening we saw a prairie wolf. 

Two other features of the great plains here observable 
were the frequency of the mirage, producing fantastic 
distortions of the distant trees or moving objects, and 
also numerous whirlwinds, causing high eolumns of 
dust. 
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Works oF Fiction.—Works of fiction may be chosen with 
the utmost care; but, if they do not answer the purpose with 
which they would be taken up, they are not “useful” reading 
at all. A book is “useful” in so far as it serves its turn ; and, 
when that turn is mental diversion, the turn must be served if 
the utility is to be secured. There are hours in a man’s life 
when it is desirable to make him not sadder but merrier ; and, 
in accomplishing this object, it would be as well to leave his 
wisdom alone for the time. Whatever reading diverts a man 
from his cares is “useful’—as things go in this world, very 
useful indeed ; and, if it does not lead him to regard virtues with 
disparagement, or vices with leniency, it should be as allowable 
as any other reading in a public library.—The Times. 


A Farrurut Servant.—Sir William Fitzwilliam, once a ser- 
vant in Cardinal Wolsey’s house, was chosen Alderman of 
Bread Street Ward, but, growing old, retired to his mansion 
at Milton, in Northamptonshire. On the fall of Wolsey he 
gave him a kind entertainment, for which deed he was cited 
before Henry vill, and asked how he dared entertain an enemy 
to the king. He replied he had not done so in contempt, but 
only because he had beer his good master, and the cause of his 
prosperity ; whereupon the sovereign smiled, saying he had few 
such faithful servants, immediately knighted him, and after- 
wards made him a privy councillor. Dying he gave £1000 for 
poor maids’ marriages, wrote a list of his debtors, inscribing 
over it “ Amore Dei remitto,” and freely forgave them. 

ORIGIN oF THE SIGNS + AND —.—The first of these signs 
is said by some to be acontraction of et. The course of trans- 
formation from its original form may be traced in old mss. 
Et by degress became &, and & became +. The origin of the 
second (—) is rather more singular. Most persons are aware 
that it was formerly the universal custom, both in writing and 
printing, to omit some or all of the vowels, or a syllable or two 
of a word, and to,denote such omission by ashort dash, thus—, 
over the word so abbreviated. The word minus thus became 
contracted to mis, with a dash over the letters. After a time 
the short line itself, without the letters, was considered suffi- 
cient to imply subtraction, and by common consent became so 
used. Hence we have now the two signs + and —. 


Cotton Supriy Prospects.—There is no abatement of zeal in 
cotton cultivation in any of the countries which have more 
recently put forth their energies to meet our requirements. - A 
ready disposition is everywhere manifested to carry out those 
measures which have been shown to be necessary to improve 
the quality of the produce, as well as to increase the quantity. 
India need not wholly lose, on the termination of the American 
war, the immense advantages which she has gained. She can 
retain them only; however, by the abandonment of all the 
uefarious practices for which she has become notorious, by 
wiser legislation, by the removal of all known impediments and 
abuses—in a word, by the practical recognition of the maxim 
that “honesty is the best policy.’’ The opportunity of consoli- 
dating a trade of such magnitude and value has not yet wholly 
passed away. A West Indian paper states that “ quite a mania 
has seized Antigua in regard to cotton cultivation ;” whilst the 
most hopeful accounts are given of the progress which has been 
made in other islands. The stimulating example of Egypt 
continues to be felt throughout the Turkish provinces; and, 
were they but as efficiently governed, and were the same 
energetic measures employed, there would be a corresponding 
amount of success. With greater security to property, and 
more upright local authorities, with the removal of various hin- 
drances which have been pointed out, and with the introduction 
of improved implements, seed, and machinery, the shores of 
the Mediterranean may prove equal to any demands that can 
reasonably be made upon them. From other sources additional 
supplies may be expected ; and we trust that the ordeal through 
which we are now passing will prove the last of a bitter ex- 
perience, to be followed by a long and happy season of pros- 
perity.—The Cotton Supply Reporter. 


Centre oF AustraLia.—To-day I find from my observations 
of the sun, 111° 00’ 30”, that I am now camped in the centre 
of Australia. I have marked a tree and planted the British 
flag there. There isa high mount about two miles and a half 
to the north-north-east. I wish it had been in the centre ; but 
on it to-morrow I will raise a cone of stones, and plant the flag 
there, and name it “ Central Mount Stuart.” We have been in 





search of permanent water to-day, but cannot find any. I hope 
from the top of Central Mount Stuart to find something good to 
the north-west. Windsouth. Examined a large creek ; can find 
no surface water, but got some by scratching in the sand. It 
is a large creek, divided into many channels, but they are all 
filled with sand; splendid grass all round this camp. Next 
day, Monday, 23rd April, took Kekwick and the flag, and went 
to the top of the mount, but found it to be much higher and 
more difficult of ascent than I anticipated. After a deal of 
labour, slips, and knocks, we at last arrived on the top. It is 
quite as high as Mount Serle, if not higher. The view to the 
north is over a large plain of gums, mulga, and spinifex, with 
water-courses running through it. The large gum creek that 
we crossed winds round this hill in a north-east direction ; at 
about ten miles it is joined by another. After joining they 
take a course more north, and [ lost sight of them in the far- 
distant plain. To the north-north-east is the termination of 
the hills; to the north-east, east, and south-east are broken 
ranges, and to the north-north-west the ranges on the west 
side of the plain terminate. To the north-west are broken 
ranges; and to the west is a very high peak, between which 
and this place to the south-west are a number of isolated hills. 
Built a large cone of stones, in the centre of which I placed a 
pole with the British flag nailed to it. Near the top of the cone 
I placed a small botile, in which there is a slip of paper, with 
our signatures to it, stating by whom it was raised. We then 
gave three hearty cheers for the flag, the emblem of civil and 
religious liberty.—Stuart’s “ Ewplorations in Austratia,” 


Last Days or AN Actor.—For a season he had some hopes 
of recovery, and he played for a few nights on his old stage in 
Dublin, only to give pain to his friends there ; and he acted in 
Edinburgh, only to win harsh treatment from the audience, 
who mistook his infirmity ; and he performed at Stoke, where 
his terrible cough was more audible than his words. He re- 
turned home with a conviction that he should never tread the 
stage again, and throughout his last illness he is said to have 
uttered the touching wail of “ Oh, my wasted and unprofitable 
life!” And so died, in his forty-third year, ‘‘ Rqbson, of the 
Olympic.”—Obituary Notice in “ The Atheneum.” 


Havana Suops.—The shops are mostly excellent, and the 
display of goods creditable to any European city ; but many of 
the richest and most tempting wares have been imported from 
France and Spain. Costly silks and shawls; magnificent 
specimens of glass and china ware; valuable upholstery in 
various fancy woods; tailors’ shops, where an outfit might 
be procured as readily as in London; fruit shops; bird shops, 
where the liveliest little warblers are seen and heard in full 
feather and song; cigar establishments, where cigars might be 
purchased at 300 dollars a thousand, or nearly fifteen pence 
apiece of English money, minus the duty. Besides these are 
the photographic shops and saint shops, where any sort of 
saints are sold. On my way to the Prado I proceeded by the 
Street O’Reilly, and noticed one portrait shop in it remarkably 
worth seeing. There was also a saint shop, which was a per- 
fect exhibition of itself. Several figures of the Virgin were 
exposed for sale, clad in richest brocade and lace, and other- 
wise sumptuously attired, their inexpressive and doll-like faces 
being the only drawback to the admiration they evoked. Many 
other saints, in various and gorgeous array, were to be seen— 
the figure of St. Jerome, with glass eyes and a venerable beard ; 
and the effigy of a young maiden, a sort of shepherdess, with 
blue eyes, looking squintingdicularly, as a Yankee might say, 
would do duty for St. Ursula—or any other girl.— Dr. Hawkes’s 
“ Steam Trip to the Tropics.” 


Doine Goop By SreartH.—I know other good men, that 
be worthy stewards of God's bounty, but, as they are still living, 
I suppress their names. One most religious man I know, who, 
perceiving the heavy want of divers honest householders 
laboriously endeavouring to maintain their charge, but that 
the world’s extremity frowned too fiercely upon them, of whom 
he hath said to me in tears, “Here is true poverty, too 
modestly silent in speaking their mighty need and misery, and, 
therefore, justly deserving pity.” To many such hath he been 
a liberal weekly benefactor with his own hands, yet'not in his 
own name, or as fiom himself (he being meanly dressed, and 
suddenly departing), alleging that the relief was sent from some 
one who understood their need almost as well as themselves, 
and willed them to be thankful only to God for it.—Stow. 
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